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THE RELIGIOUS BACKGROUND OF THE 
PROMETHEUS VINCTUS 


By James ALEXANDER Kerr THOMSON 


A. THE SECRET OF PROMETHEUS 


HE play is not primarily concerned with the Stealing of Fire or 

with the Invention of the Arts or with the Destiny of Man. These 
three matters (especially the last two) interest the poet deeply, but 
they are not the heart of the drama. The action not only of the Vinctus 
but clearly of the Solutus too, and possibly of the whole trilogy, has for 
its spring the fact that Prometheus knows who is destined to over- 
throw Zeus, and refuses to tell. That is why —and not, after all, 
because he stole the fire — that he is punished in the play. And that 
is why, when he reveals the secret, he is released. 

It is desirable at the outset to be quite clear what the secret is. It 
is not that Zeus is destined one day to be overthrown by his son; 
Zeus knows that already. The secret is, which son. The most help- 
ful commentary on this is the Theogony of Hesiod. Whatever else 
may be sophisticated or moralized in the Theogony, it is certainly not 
the matter with which we shall be dealing here. 


I. αὐτὰρ ἔπειτα [sc. Tata] 
Οὐρανῷ εὐνηθεῖσα τέκ᾽ ᾿Ωκεανὸν βαθυδίνην 
Κοῖόν τε Κρῖόν θ᾽ ὙὝπερίονά τ᾽ ᾿Ιαπετόν τε 
Θείαν τε ῬῬείαν τε Θέμιν τε Μνημοσύνην τε 
Φοίβην τε Χρυσοστέφανον Τηθύν τ᾽ ἐρατεινήν" 
τοὺς δὲ μεθ’ ὁπλότατος γένετο Κρόνος ἀγκυλομήτης, 
δεινότατος παίδων: θαλερὸν δ᾽ ἤχθηρε τοκῆα. (132-138) 


Observe that Kronos (a) is the youngest son, (5) is the most ‘ terri- 
ble,’ (c) hates his father. We shall find these three points recurring. 

2. Three other children were born of Ouranos and Gaia, namely 
Kottos, Briareos, and Gues, ὑπερήφανα τέκνα (147 f.). 
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ὅσσοι γὰρ Tains τε kai Οὐρανοῦ ἐξεγένοντο, 
δεινότατοι παίδων, σφετερῷ δ᾽ ἤχθοντο τοκῆι 
ἐξ ἀρχῆς" (154-156) 


Accordingly Ouranos resolved to ‘ hide them away’, 


τῶν μὲν ὅπως τὰ πρῶτα γένοιτο, 
πάντας ἀποκρύπτασκε, καὶ ἐς φάος οὐκ ἀνίεσκε, 
Tains ἐν κευθμῶνι, κακῷ δ᾽ ἐπετέρπετο ἔργῳ. (156-158) 


3. Gaia instigates her children, particularly the ‘Titans,’ of whom 
Kronos was the youngest, to avenge her on their sire. This Kronos 
does by means of a sickle (ἅρπη) (176 f.). 

4. Rhea bears to Kronos (now King of the Gods) Hestia, Demeter, 
Hera, Hades, Poseidon and, finally, Zeus. It is a notable point that 
Zeus is the youngest son. The method of Kronos in dealing with his 
dangerous progeny was different from that of Ouranos, for as each 
child was born, Kronos swallowed it. The difference is less than it 
appears, if one supposes that the swallowing was only a method of 
‘hiding away.’ But in dealing with so crude a savagery it seems more 
reasonable to assume that the motive of Kronos was the character- 
istically savage one of appropriating the mana of his enemies. Hesiod 
of course does not recognize this; indeed it would have been unin- 
telligible to him. But at all events he tells us that Kronos, for some 
reason, swallowed his children. And this point too we shall find 
recurring. 


καὶ τοὺς μὲν κατέπινε μέγας Κρόνος, ὥς τις ἕκαστος 

νηδύος ἐξ ἱερῆς μητρὸς πρὸς γούναθ᾽ ἵκοιτο, 

τὰ φρονέων, ἵνα μή τις ἀγανῶν Οὐρανιώνων 

ἄλλος ἐν ἀθανάτοισιν ἔχοι βασιληίδα τιμήν. (450-462) 


The passage proceeds, 


πεύθετο yap Ταίης τε kai Οὐρανοῦ ἀστερόεντος 
οὕνεκά οἱ πέπρωτο ἐῷ ὑπὸ παιδὶ δαμῆναι 
καὶ κρατερῷ περ ἐόντι, Διὸς μεγάλου διὰ βουλάς. 


Accordingly Rhea, when about to give birth to Zeus, sought the aid 
of Gaia and Ouranos against her lord. They conveyed her to Crete, 
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where Zeus was born and hidden in the cave, while Kronos was be- 
guiled into swallowing a stone wrapped in swaddling clothes. After- 
wards, when Zeus had grown up, Kronos νικηθεὶς τέχνῃσι Bindi τε 
παιδὸς ἑοῖο spewed forth the stone and the swallowed children. 

5. The Titans, who maintained the cause of their brother and 
former enemy Kronos, fought against the Gods, the children of Kronos, 
who maintained the cause of Zeus. The war lasted ten years without 
a decision. Then Zeus released Briareos and Kottos and Gues, and 
by their aid defeated the Titans and cast them into Tartaros. Thus 
he became the new King of the Gods (617 f.). 

6. After Zeus had driven the Titans from Heaven, Gaia bore Tu- 
phoeus, her youngest child, to Tartaros. Here was a new rival and a 
very dangerous one, 


Kal νύ κεν ἔπλετο ἔργον ἀμήχανον ἤματι κείνῳ 
καί κεν ὅ γε θνητοῖσι καὶ ἀθανάτοισιν ἄναξεν, 
? , 5 4 A Ea Xv ᾽ na n 
εἰ μὴ ἄρ᾽ ὀξὺ νόησε πατὴρ ἀνδρῶν τε θεῶν τε. (836-838) 


After a dreadful battle Tuphoeus was blasted and cast into Tartaros. 
7. Zeus now took Metis to wife, 


ἀλλ᾽ ὅτε δὴ ἄρ᾽ ἔμελλε θεὰν γλαυκῶπιν ᾿Αθήνην 
τέξεσθαι, τότ᾽ ἔπειτα δόλῳ φρένας ἐξαπατήσας 
Anes i Ὁ ἔ 
αἱμυλίοισι λόγοισιν ἑὴν ἐσκάτθετο νηδὺν 
Γαίης φραδμοσύνῃσι καὶ Οὐρανοῦ ἀστερόεντος. 
% i - t ef. , \ 
τὼς γάρ of φρασάτην, iva μὴ βασιληίδα τιμὴν 
ἄλλος ἔχοι Διὸς ἀντὶ θεῶν αἰειγενετάων. 
ἐκ γὰρ τῆς εἵμαρτο περίφρονα τέκνα γενέσθαι" 
πρώτην μὲν κούρην γλαυκωπίδα Τριτογένειαν 
? " a ἽΝ: , 2. 
ἶσον ἔχουσαν πατρὶ μένος Kal ἐπίφρονα βουλήν. 
αὐτὰρ ἔπειτ᾽ ἄρα παῖδα θεῶν βασιλῆα καὶ ἀνδρῶν 
ἤμελλεν τέξεσθαι, ὑπέρβιον ἦτορ ἔχοντα. (888-898) 


Allowing for a certain amount of reduplication in the text, one can- 
not read these seven passages together and fail to be struck by their 
insistence on a peculiar situation — the feud between the ruler of the 
gods and his son. The theme — one can hardly call it the plot — of 
the Theogony, so far as it is not a mere catalogue, may be fairly de- 
scribed as the rebellion of the young king against the old. On the 
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principle, recognised by the ancients themselves,! that the life of the 
gods is a reflection of the life of their worshippers, we may infer that 
the situation which recurs so often in the Tkeogony represents the 
normal relations of earthly kings to their successors at the time when 
the legends with which Hesiod deals first came into existence. The 
researches of Sir James Frazer fully illustrate this view. To ex- 
amine it would take us too far, and it seems more relevant to the 
present enquiry to insist on something rather different, the import- 
ance of which appears to the writer to have been somewhat overlooked 
by students of Greek religion. For if any one will read the Theogony 
carefully, he will find not only the recurring feud, but the recurrence 
of the trinity of Father, Consort, and Son. Other factors no doubt 
come in — allies on either side — but the situation is always really 
determined by the mutual relations of these three. The part of the 
Consort is usually the most obscure and ambiguous; she seems to 
take the side now of her husband and now of his son. But this is 
perhaps intelligible without having recourse to the explanation that 
under primitive conditions of kingship she would be the prize of 
victory, and marriage to her the title to the throne. 

Again, the King may have to face the rivalry, not of one son, but of 
a succession of sons. That also is perfectly intelligible. With what- 
ever variety of incident the situation may repeat itself, it is always the 
same situation. 

The importance of this consists in the fact that it is now perfectly 
clear that such a trinity as we have been describing was worshipped 
with a singular uniformity in prehistoric times all through Aegean 
lands and Asia Minor. The monuments and other evidence naturally 
vary in the emphasis they assign to the different members of the 
trinity, but the trinity appears to be always implied. Thus we hear 
not only of the youthful Attis but of Attis Παπαῖος, that is Attis grown 
up and become in turn the Father-God. And in Crete, where the 
supreme goddess, later called Rhea by the Greeks, had for her hus- 
band the god identified by them with Zeus, we see her upon the seals 
occasionally accompanied by a youthful male divinity.2, We may see 

1 Arist. Pol. 1, 2, 5: ὥσπερ δὲ καὶ τὰ εἴδη ἑαυτοῖς ἀφομοιοῦσιν οἱ ἄνθρωποι, οὕτω 


καὶ τοὺς βίους τῶν θεῶν. 


20. Η. 5.. xxi, p. 48, 56. 
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all three on Hittite reliefs. A great deal of Greek art seems to acquire 
an additional significance if we keep this conception of the divine 
trinity in our minds. 
We may now turn to Aeschylus: 
I. ἢ μὴν ἔτ᾽ ἐμοῦ, καίπερ κρατεραῖς 
ἐν γυιοπέδαις αἰκιζομένου, 
χρείαν ἕξει μακάρων πρύτανις, 
δεῖξαι τὸ νέον βούλευμ᾽ ἀφ᾽ ὅτου 
σκῆπτρον τιμάς τ᾽ ἀποσυλᾶται. (P. V. 167-171) 


2. XO. τί γὰρ πέπρωται Ζηνὶ πλὴν ἀεὶ κρατεῖν; 
ΠΡ. τοῦτ᾽ οὐκ ἂν ἐκπύθοιο μηδὲ λιπάρει. 
ΧΟ. ἢ πού τι σεμνόν ἐστιν ὃ ξυναμπέχεις. 
ΠΡ. ἄλλου λόγου μέμνησθε, τόνδε δ᾽ οὐδαμῶς 
καιρὸς γεγωνεῖν, ἀλλὰ συγκαλυπτέος 
ὅσον μάλιστα: τόνδε γὰρ σῴζων ἔγὼ 
δεσμοὺς ἀεικεῖς καὶ δύας ἐκφυγγάνω. (519-525) 


3. νῦν δ᾽ οὐδέν ἐστι τέρμα μοι προκείμενον 
μόχθων, πρὶν ἂν Ζεὺς ἐκπέσῃ τυραννίδος. (755-756) 


4. ἸΏ. πρὸς τοῦ τύραννα σκῆπτρα συληθήσεται; 
ΠΡ. πρὸς αὐτὸς αὑτοῦ κενοφρόνων βουλεύματων. 
IQ. ποίῳ τρόπῳ; σήμηνον, εἰ μή τις βλάβη. 
ΠΡ. γαμεῖ γάμον τοιοῦτον ᾧ ποτ᾽ ἀσχαλᾷ. 
ΙΏ. Oéoprov ἢ βρότειον; εἰ ῥητόν, φράσον. 
ΠΡ. τί δ᾽ ὅντιν᾽; οὐ γὰρ ῥητὸν αὐδᾶσθαι τόδε. 
IQ. ἢ πρὸς δάμαρτος ἐξανίσταται θρόνων; 
ΠΡ. ἣ τέξεταί γε παῖδα φέρτερον πατρός. (761-768) 


5. ἢ μὴν ἔτι Ζεὺς καίπερ αὐθάδης φρένων 
ἔσται ταπεινός, οἷον ἐξαρτύεται 
γάμον γαμεῖν: ὃς αὐτὸν ἐκ τυραννίδος 
θρόνων τ᾽ ἄιστον ἐκβαλεῖ: πατρὸς δ᾽ ἀρὰ 
Κρόνου τότ᾽ ἤδη παντελῶς κρανθήσεται, 
Pen ati ν᾽ 
ἣν ἐκπίτνων ἠρᾶτο δηναίων θρόνων. (908-913) 


6. πατὴρ ἄνωγε σ᾽ οὕστινας κομπεῖς γάμους 
αὐδᾶν, πρὸς ὧν ἐκεῖνος ἐκπίπτει κράτους. (947-948) 
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ἧς οὐκ ἐκ τῶνδ᾽ ἔγὼ 
δισσοὺς τυράννους ἐκπεσόντας ἤσθόμην; 
τρίτον δὲ τὸν νῦν κοιρανοῦντ᾽ ἐπόψομαι 
αἴσχιστα καὶ τάχιστα. (956-959) 


8. γνάμψει yap οὐδὲν τῶνδέ p’ ὥστε καὶ φράσαι 
πρός οὗ χρεὼν νιν ἐκπεσεῖν τυραννίδος. (995-996) 


These passages bring out with increasing distinctness the danger 
threatening Zeus. It is the custom to say that the feeling of insecurity 
which Zeus experiences in the Prometheus Vinctus is due to the fact 
that he has so recently made himself King of the Gods. That no 
doubt is indicated by Aeschylus; but there is more in it than that. 
That the rule of God should be precarious is not so strange a thought 
to the ancient mind as it is to us, although reflective people must 
always have rejected it. The Zeus of Homer does not feel perfectly 
secure; he threatens too much. And there was a widespread popular 
fancy that some day a new order of things would come into being, 
with the return of Kronos or the advent of some divine child. Shelley’s 
Demogorgon, in spite of his absurd name, is imaginatively right. The 
‘ Bibliotheca of Apollodorus ’ says of the marriage of Zeus and Metis, 

ἔλεγε (ἰ.6. Μῆτις) γεννήσειν παῖδα μετὰ τὴν μέλλουσαν ἐξ αὐτῆς γενέ- 
σθαι κόρην, ὃς οὐρανοῦ δυνάστης γενήσεται (1, 5, 6), and regarding Zeus 
and Thetis, 

ἔνιοι δέ φασι, Διὸς ὁρμῶντος ἐπὶ τὴν ταύτης συνουσίαν, εἰρηκέναι ἸΙρομη- 
θέα τὸν ἐκ ταύτης αὐτῷ γεννηθέντα οὐρανοῦ δυναστεύσειν. 
It is this latter passage, of course, which tells us the special secret of 
Prometheus. 


B. THE WEAPONS OF THE GODS 


This is an extremely curious subject, which is touched upon here 
because Hesiod and Aeschylus regard it as of real importance. 

1. With regard to Ouranos, it is not clear that he had any weapon 
at all. He is as vague a figure as Death in Milton. 

2. Kronos is armed with a ἅρπη of ‘adamant,’ apparently flint 
(Theog. 161). 

3. Poseidon wields the trident, a fish-spear. 
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4. What gave Zeus the throne of Heaven and maintain him there 
are Thunder, Lightning, and, above all, Keraunos, the Thunderbolt. 
In Keraunos lies his strength and, as a savage would think, his life or 
‘soul.’ Some such primitive notion may have helped to originate the 
cult of Zeus Keraunos in Arcadia.1 To ‘steal the thunder’ of Zeus 
was in effect to kill him. Just so, the theft of fire by Prometheus was 
perhaps regarded at first as an attempt on the life of the divine being 
whom later ages called Hephaistos. All this is no doubt foreign to 
the mind not merely of Aeschylus but of Hesiod; yet it may not have 
been so to the minds of the first makers of legends so much older than 
Hesiod. At any rate when he says that the motive of Zeus in swallow- 
ing Metis was μὴ τέξῃ κρατερώτερον ἄλλο κεραυνοῦ, we have something 
that looks like personification (Theog. 9378). Aeschylus makes Prome- 
theus say of Zeus, 


τοῖον παλαιστὴν νῦν παρασκευάζεται 

ἐπ᾽ αὐτὸς αὑτῷ, δυσμαχώτατον τέρας" 

ὃς δὴ κεραυνοῦ κρείσσον᾽ εὑρήσει φλόγα 

βροντῆς θ᾽ ὑπερβάλλοντα καρτερὸν κτύπον" 

θαλασσίαν τε, γῆς τινάκτειραν νόσον, 

τρίαιναν, αἰχμὴν τὴν Ποσειδῶνος σκεδᾷ. (920-925) 


C. Kratos AND BIA 


Kratos and Bia are also, as it were, external embodiments of the 
might of Zeus as King of the Gods. According to Hesiod they were 
the children of Stux (‘ Shuddering ’) and Pallas, son of Krios the 
Titan. He also says of them, 


τῶν οὐκ ἔστ᾽ ἀπάνευθε Διὸς δόμος, οὐδὲ Tis ἕδρη, 
οὐδ᾽ ὁδός, ὅππη μὴ κείνοις θεὸς ἡγεμονεύῃ, 
ἀλλ᾽ αἰεὶ πὰρ Ζηνὶ βαρυκτύπῳ ἑδριόωνται. (386-388) 


They came to the help of Zeus in the war against the Titans. Hence 
it is natural that they should appear at the beginning of Prometheus 
Vinctus. 

Along with Kratos and Bia we must take Zelos and Nike, who are 
equally the children of Stux and Pallas. Zelos is the Spirit of Com- 


1 Bull. Corr. Hell. 1878, p. 515. Cf. Usener, Kleine Schriften, iv, p. 471. 
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petition, which in the case of Zeus (who has no equals) is equivalent 
to Phthonos.!' Nike is a conception of the highest importance, and 
requires special consideration. 


D. NIKE 


Νίκη is the result of an ἀγών. The right way then of understanding 
the meaning of Nike is to understand what the Greeks meant by an 
Agon. 

᾿Αγών properly means ‘an assembly.’ Then, because an assembly 
in ancient Greece usually met to engage in or to witness some contest 
actual or dramatically represented, the word came to mean ‘a con- 
test.’ It is well to remember the history of ἀγών, if we wish to enter 
into the Greek feeling about it or about the νίκη in which the Agon 
resulted. 

An ancient assembly, as distinguished from a chance-created mob, 
had apparently always a religious character more or less clearly em- 
phasized. The proceedings were opened by some form of consecra- 
tion. The effect of this was to create in the members of the assembly 
a sense of communion. The intensity of this feeling doubtless tended 
to grow faint or even disappear, but the further back we go the more 
definite it becomes; and we must take account of this when we are 
tracing the history of so ancient a conception as Nike. Just as the 
Agon had a religious character, so had Nike. Accordingly Nike, in 
the fundamental conception of it, had two elements characteristic of 
ancient religion: (a) it was magical or (if the word be preferred) 
supernatural; (6) it was shared. These two elements cannot be 
shown separately in quotation, for they go together. 

The case of the Olympic Victor may be taken as typical. The facts 
are too well known to require detailed restatement. After his victory 
at Olympia the Victor led a Komos of his friends to the altar of Zeus, 
himself striking up the Kallinikos-hymn of Archilochos. He was 
feasted in the Prytaneum and distinguished with divine or semi- 
divine honours. On his return to his native city he was drawn, drest 
in purple, by white horses through a breach made for him in the walls. 
He had brought not merely a victory but victoriousness. This is evi- 


1 Hyginus translates Zelos by Invidia. 
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dently the meaning of the little figure of a winged Nike which ac- 
companies victorious persons in ancient art with a frequency that we 
find monotonous. The Nike of Zeus, the Victoria of Augustus, means 
and can only mean their ‘ victoriousness.’ It is a quality, a virtue. 
Their worshippers and subjects shared in the benefits of their vic- 
toriousness. 

It is now possible to consider this in greater detail. Normally a 
νίκη involved a κῶμος. Weare therefore led to take some account of 
the Komos. 


a. The Komos 


It was in essence a joyous company of singing and dancing people. 
Doubtless, if the company were drunk, as sometimes happened, the 
singing and dancing would tend to become confused and ineffective; 
but probably a Komos was always supposed to sing and dance. It 
was a χορός. There was often an element of masquerade or μίμησις, 
and it was common to carry torches. 

The Etymologicum Magnum says, κῶμος" εἶδος ὀρχήσεως. κωμάζειν" 
τὸ ποιῶς ὀρχεῖσθαι. Hesychius says, κῶμος" εἶδος ὀρχήσεως ποιμένος 
Tivos. κωμάδδειν- ὀρχεῖσθαι. Suidas says κῶμος" ἡ μέθη, καὶ 6 ὀρχησμός 
and μεθυστικὸς αὐλός, ἔγχρονίζοντος τοῦ οἴνου ἐρεθίζων τὴν ἡδυπάθειαν, 
καὶ θέατρον ἄσχημον ποιῶν τὸ συμπόσιον, κυμβάλοις τισι καὶ ὀργάνοις 
καταθέλγων τοὺς δαιτύμονας. These explanations clearly relate to some 
degraded form of the Komos and do not help us to understand what 
it meant to Pindar. We may begin with his evidence. 


I. <®> πότνι᾽ ᾿λγλαΐα 
φιλησίμολπέ τ᾽ Εὐφροσύνα, θεῶν κρατίστου 
παῖδες, ἐπακοοῖτε viv, Θαλία τε 
ἐρασίμολπε, ἰδοῖσα τόνδε κῶμον ἐπ᾽ εὐμενεῖ τύχᾳ 
κοῦφα βιβῶντα" (Ol. 14, 13-17) 
This is clearly a band of dancers. 


2. σὺν δὲ φιλοφροσύναις εὐηράτοις ‘Aynoia δέξαιτο κῶμον 
οἴκοθεν οἴκαδ᾽ ἀπὸ Στυμφαλίων τειχέων ποτινισσόμενον, 
μάτερ᾽ εὐμήλοιο λείποντ᾽ ᾿Αρκαδίας. (Ol. 6, 98-100) 


1 Usener, Gétiernamen, p. 298 thinks that every combatant had his own Nike. 
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Here the Komos is more like a procession. It is however none the 
less a χορός on that account. We havea good parallel in the dramatic 
Chorus with its πάροδος and στάσιμον. 


3. To μὲν ᾿Αρχιλόχου μέλος 
φωνᾶεν Ὀλυμπίᾳ, καλλίνικος ὁ τριπλόος κεχλαδώς, 
ἄρκεσε Κρόνιον παρ᾽ ὄχθον ἁγεμονεῦσαι 
κωμάζοντι φίλοις ᾿Εφαρμόστῳ σὺν ἑταίροις" (Ol. 9, 1-4) 


The scholiast comments on this: κωμάζει δὲ πρὸς τὸν τοῦ Διὸς βωμὸν ὁ 
νικήσας μετὰ τῶν φίλων, αὐτὸς τῆς δῆς ἐξηγούμενος. The emphasis 
here is chiefly on the singing. The same may be said of the following 
passage, 
4. Σάμερον μὲν χρή σε παρ᾽ ἀνδρὶ φίλῳ 
στᾶμεν, εὐίππου βασιλῆι Κυράνας, ὄφρα κωμάζοντι σὺν ᾿Αρκεσίλᾳ, 
Μοῖσα, Λατοίδαισιν ὀφειλόμενον Πυθῶνί τ᾽ αὔξῃς οὖρον ὕμνων. 


(Pyth. 4, 1-3) 
5. μάκαρ δὲ καὶ νῦν, κλεεννᾶς ὅτι 
εὖχος ἤδη παρὰ Πυθιάδος ἵπποις ἑλὼν 
δέδεξαι τόνδε κῶμον ἀνέρων, 
᾿Απολλώνιον ἄθυρμα. (Pyth. 5, 20-24) 


The joyous character of the Komos is here chiefly insisted upon. 


6. ἔγκιρνάτω τίς viv, γλυκὺν κώμου προφάταν, 
ἀργυρέαισι δὲ νωμάτω φιάλαισι βιατὰν 


ἀμπέλου παῖδ᾽, (Nem. 9, 50-52) 
This is like 5. 
ἡ. ἀλλ᾽ ὦ Πίσας εὔδενδρον éx’ ᾿Αλφεῷ ἄλσος, 
τόνδε κῶμον καὶ στεφαναφορίαν δέξαι. (Ol. 8, 9-10) 


The Komos is here referred to as garlanded. Other references in 
Pindar are Pyth. 3, 721.; 8, 18f., and 7of.; Nem. 3, 3f.; 9, ad init.; 
το, 341.; 11, 271.; Isthm. 7, 20f.; 8, ad init. Also Ol. 4, 7f.; 6, 17f.; 
Pyth. 9, 89; Nem. 2, 221.; Isthm. 2, 30f.; 3, 8.90; 6, 571. 
Quotations from other ancient writers on the subject of the Komos 
may of course be made in great numbers. But Pindar is perhaps a 
sufficient witness, and there is a special appositeness in the quotations 
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from him. The Komos here was definitely celebrating (as we express 
it) a Victory and its song was an ἐπινίκιος ὕμνος. The purpose was 
to honour the Victor, but also to communicate, as it were, his victori- 
ousness to the City. 

The present enquiry is limited to the consideration of Nike, not as 
an achievement but as a power — not as νίκη but as Νίκη. In par- 
ticular we are concerned with the Nike of Zeus. Hesiod, as we have 
seen, calls her the constant companion of Zeus, and Bacchylides thus 
addresses her, 

Nixa γλυκύδωρος 
ἐν πολυχρύσῳ δ᾽ ᾿Ολύμπῳ Ζηνὶ παρισταμένα κρίνει τέλος 
ἀθανάτοισί τε καὶ θνατοῖς ἀρετᾶς. (Fr. 9 Bergk) 


The association of Nike with Zeus in art is too familiar to require 
more than just this reference. 


B. Athena as the Nike of Zeus 


There is one aspect of Athena in which she appears as Nike. The 
exact measure of independence to be assigned to Nike has been a mat- 
ter of controversy and need not concern us here. The cult of Athena 
Nike is characteristically Athenian and we can hardly be mistaken in 
assuming that normally she embodies not Victoriousness in general 
but the Victoriousness of Athens. But the relation between Athena 
and Zeus is of so intimate and special a character that she often ap- 
pears definitely as the Nike of Zeus. She does so, for instance, in the 
Ion of Euripides, 


I. μὰ τὴν παρασπίζουσαν ἅρμασίν ποτε 
Νίκην ᾿Αθηνᾶν Ζηνὶ γηγενεῖς ἔπι. (1528-1529) 


This is an important passage because it shows us that in the War 
with the Giants, which was the great episode in the mythology of the 
goddess and as such was embroidered on the peplos, she was recog- 
nized as the Nike who stands by the side of Zeus. The story of her 
birth is a mythical way of stating the same thing. 
2. ἐμὰν 
᾿Αθανᾶν ἱκετεύω 
Προμαθεῖ Τιτᾶνι λοχεῦ -- 
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θεῖσαν κατ᾽ ἀκροτάτας 
κορυφᾶς Διός, ὦ Πότνα Νίκα. (Eur. Io 453-457) 


The story, we may recall, was that Zeus swallowed Metis, fearing lest 
she should bear a child mightier than himself. Then in due season 
Athena sprang in full armour from his head, being brought to light 
by the stroke of an axe on the head of Zeus delivered by Prometheus 
or, as some said, Hephaistos. (The story is clearly of Athenian origin). 
Here again Athena is plainly just the Nike of Zeus. 


Sard 


3. θέας δὲ ἄξιον τῶν ἐν Πειραιεῖ μάλιστα ᾿Αθηνᾶς ἐστι καὶ Διὸς τέμενος" 
χαλκοῦ μὲν ἀμφότερα τὰ ἀγάλματα, ἔχει δὲ ὁ μὲν σκῆπτρον καὶ Νίκην, ἡ 
δὲ ᾽Αθηνᾶ δόρυ. (Paus. 1, 1, 3) 

y. The Nike of Zeus 


1. Ina description of the War with the Giants, Nonnos says 


éuBeBavia δὲ Νίκη 
ἤλασεν οὐρανίῃ πατρώιον ἵππον ἱμάσθλῃ. (2, 843) 


Here Nike performs the office traditionally assigned to Athena in the 
War. It is the same on the later vases. 


2. καθέζεται μὲν δὴ ὁ θεὸς [i.e. Zeus at Olympia] ἐν θρόνῳ χρυσοῦ 
L ἣν ταν ᾿ U 2 ee , a t - ΩΣ t 
πεποιημένος Kal ἔλέφαντος: στέφανος δὲ ἐπίκειταί οἱ TH κεφαλῇ μεμιμημένος 
ἐλαίας κλῶνας. ἐν μὲν δὴ τῇ δεξιᾷ φέρει Νίκην ἐξ ἐλέφαντος καὶ ταύτην καὶ 
χρυσοῦ, ταινίαν τε ἔχουσαν καὶ ἐπὶ τῇ κεφαλῇ στέφανον. . . . Νῖκαι μὲν 
δὴ τέσσαρες χορευουσῶν παρεχόμεναι σχῆμα κατὰ ἕκαστον τοῦ θρόνου τὸν 
πόδα, δύο δέ εἰσιν ἄλλαι πρὸς ἑκάστου πέζῃ ποδός. (Paus. 5, 11, 2) 


The dancing Spirits of Victory here described are instructive. They 
help us to realize better what one might almost call the social char- 
acter of Nike. She has the characteristics of the Komos. This comes 
out clearly in ancient τί. The vases show her not only as the Bringer 
of Victory but as a cupbearer on Olympus or pouring a libation. She 
does not help in battle, except that on comparatively late vases she 
drives the car of Zeus in battle with the Giants. She often appears 


1 Nike and Athena-Nike have been exhaustively discussed by students of 
ancient art e.g. Kekulé, Athena Nike, Baudrillart, Les Divinités dela Victoire, Knapp, 
Nike, Studniczka, Die Siegesgoettin, Farnell, Cults, I, 311 f. 
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to balance Eros? and to represent victorious feminine beauty. She 
also appears in the circle of Dionysos. She may carry a drinking-cup 
or a torch, like a κωμάστης. And we have this χορός of Nixae by 
Pheidias. In literature she is associated with Eirene, Ploutos and 
similar figures. The recurring prayer of the Chorus in Euripides, 


ὦ μέγα σεμνὴ Νίκη τὸν ἐμὸν 
βίοτον κατέχοις 
καὶ μὴ λήγοις στεφανοῦσα, 


expresses very well the normal Greek conception of her as a spirit 
which may possess one’s life. The Chorus in the Knights of Aristo- 
phanes addressing πολιοῦχος Παλλάς says, 


δεῦρ᾽ ἀφικοῦ λαβοῦσα τὴν 
ἐν στρατιαῖς τε καὶ μάχαις 
ἡμετέραν ξυνεργὸν 
Νίκην ἣ χορικῶν ἐστιν ἑταίρα 
τοῖς τ᾽ ἐχθροῖσι μεθ᾽ ἡμῶν στασιάζει. 
(581 ff.) 
Here again Nike is thought of as in a χορός. 


E. ZEUS AS THE YOUNG KING 


This has partly been discussed already. The successful revolt of 
Zeus against his father Kronos and his accession to the sovereignty 
among the Gods are fully described in the Theogony ascribed to Hesiod. 
It was a notorious story, as one may gather from Aristophanes and 
Plato. It is referred to in a famous passage of the Agamemnon, 


τ. οὐδ᾽ ὅστις [οὖλός τις Headlam] πάροιθεν ἦν μέγας, 
παμμάχῳ θράσει βρύων, 
οὐδὲ λέξεται πρὶν ὦν" 
ὃς δ᾽ ἔπειτ᾽ ἔφυ, τρια- 
κτῆρος οἴχεται τυχών᾽ 
Ζῆνα δέ τις προφρόνως 
ἐπινίκια κλάζων 
τεύξεται φρενῶν τὸ πᾶν. (177-185) 


1 J. Η. 5. 1886, tab. 63. 
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The expression ἐπινίκια κλάζων suggests a Victory-Komos like that 
which followed victory at Olympia. And Pausanias found at Olympia 
a legend which told of a wrestling match there between Zeus and 
Kronos, 


2. Δία δὲ οἱ μὲν ἐνταῦθα παλαῖσαι Kai αὐτῷ τῷ Κρόνῳ περὶ τῆς ἀρχῆς, 
οἱ δὲ ἐπὶ κατειργασμένοις ἀγωνοθετῆσαί φασιν αὐτόν. 


(5, 7. Cf. 8, 2, 2) 


3. ἔστι δὲ καὶ ἄλλα Αἰγιεῦσιν ἀγάλματα χαλκοῦ πεποιημένα, Ζεύς τε 
ἡλικίαν παῖς καὶ Ἡρακλῆς, οὐδὲ οὗτος ἔχων πω γένεια, ᾿λγελάδα τέχνη τοῦ 
᾽᾿Αργείου. (ibid. 7, 24, 4) 


F. Zeus aS OLp Κινα 


This paragraph is added merely for the sake of clearness and com- 
pleteness. There is of course an aspect of Zeus in which he appears 
as the Old King — in relation namely to the unborn Son who threatens 
to supplant him. All editors of the Vinctus have observed that the 
newness of the rule of Zeus is much insisted upon in the play. That is 
true, but a more deeply permeating sentiment is the acute anxiety of 
Zeus about his successor. The fact is that to become King of the 
Gods is ipso facto to be thrown into the defensive attitude of the Old 
King awaiting his destined successor. But while we recognize this, 
and see that in a certain point of view — namely in relation to Kronos 
— Zeus may be considered as representing the Young King, while in 
another point of view — relatively to his unborn dispossessor — he 
appears as the Old King; Zeus is characteristically and typically the 
actual King of the Gods. 


G. Zeus AS KING OF THE GODS 


Evidence of the fact is unnecessary. But something may be said 
of what the fact implied to the Greek mind. It is for instance as 
Basileus that Zeus is accompanied by Kratos and Bia, by Nike and 
Zelos. The best way, in fact the only way, to understand the religion 
of Zeus is to recognize that it has been developed and refined out of a 
distinctly primitive stratum of thought. No one probably would 
directly deny this; it is in the application of a general maxim that 
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differences of opinion arise. We have at least a rough idea of how a 
primitive people regards its king. On the assumption then (which 
seems inevitable) that the Greeks at first regarded Zeus as a monarch 
of a type we should now regard as primitive, we may explain his chief 
characteristics. Nike and his invincible weapon of the Keraunos be- 
long to him as King. It is as King also that he is τέλειος. The whole 
of the Golden Bough might be taken as a commentary on this. But 
τέλειος implies complete physical and mental development, marriage 
and fatherhood. So Ζεὺς Τέλειος is the God of Marriage; and so he 
is Πατήρ. At any rate, for the question here discussed — the relation 
of Zeus as King and Father to the Son who will one day reign in his 
stead — the use of an explanation which covers the immediate field of 
discussion seems legitimate enough. 

It is at least illuminating to think of the three great functions of 
Zeus (as King, as Husband or Bridegroom, and as Father) as inti- 
mately connected with one another. The ἱερὸς γάμος is just as much 
in its own way an assertion of the new régime as is the deposing of 
Kronos. And as for the γάμος itself we with our comparatively ro- 
mantic conception of marriage tend to forget that it was contracted 
for no other purpose than the begetting of a child. Just as with an 
earthly king the child was desired in order that he might preserve the 
royal seed and continue the magical efficacy of the royal race, so the 
King of the Gods must beget a Child to succeed him. The intimate 
connexion of these various aspects of the Father God comes out with 
eminent clearness in the religions of the non-Hellenic peoples who sur- 
rounded early Greece, especially in the Anatolian religions, whose ana- 
logies with Greek religion, although very differently estimated, are not 
totally denied by anyone. What these religions are constantly harp- 
ing upon are the interrelations of the Divine Father, the Divine Con- 
sort, and the Divine Son; or if you like of the Old King and the Young 
King. It seems difficult to avoid the conclusion that the religion 
of Zeus has been developed and refined out of a similar stratum of 
thought. The narrative of Hesiod is thus seen to be what anyone 
reading it without preconceptions would say it is—a narrative of 
the relations between the Divine Father, the Divine Consort, and the 
Divine Son. 
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H. HERAKLES AS THE Younc ΚΙΝΟ 


Herakles played an important part in the completed Prometheus 
trilogy. It is therefore desirable to grasp his exact relation to Zeus 
and his significance as a dramatis persona. 

Before entering upon this part of the subject, it is necessary to 
make two statements. The first is, that no suggestion will be made 
that more than a limited portion of the mythology of Herakles can be 
explained by his relation to Zeus as Young King to Old. The second 
is this, that the relation is obscured by the fact that Zeus is never 
actually deposed. Zeus indeed is, so to speak, stereotyped for Greek 
thought as the reigning King of the Gods: Ζεὺς ἦν, Ζεὺς ἔστι, Ζεὺς 
ἔσσεται. Kronos never was for the Greeks actually King of the Gods; 
he always had been King, just as the Young King, who was to succeed 
Zeus, was always to be King. 

About Herakles the two dominating facts are (a) that he is the son 
of Zeus, (δὴ) that he embodies Νίκη. With regard to (a) it is unneces- 
sary to adduce evidence. With regard to (δ) it seems possible to 
show how completely he realizes all that the Greeks understood by 
vikn. 

a. Herakles Kallinikos 


I... . νεογάμου ἐπιγράψαντος ἐπὶ τὴν οἰκίαν" 
ὁ τοῦ Διὸς παῖς καλλίνικος Ἡρακλῆς 
ἐνθάδε κατοικεῖ: μηδὲν εἰσίτω κακόν. (Diog. Laert. 6, 50) 


The inscription has been found often. It is very important for the 
understanding of Herakles. 


2. τὸν καλλίνικον μετὰ θεῶν ἐκώμασεν. (Eur. Herc. 180) 


These two quotations out of a very great number may serve as texts. 
They appear to be perfectly representative and typical. Herakles as 
Victor is leader of the Komos which celebrates, and, in celebrating, 
disseminates in some magical way — according to the original un- 
enlightened view of it — Ploutos, Eirene, Eunomia, all that Nike was 
supposed to bring with it. 
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B. Herakies as Komastes 


We began by saying that Nike was the result of an Agon and was 
celebrated in a Komos. Of Herakles as the typical Agonist it cannot 
be necessary to say anything here. But his character as Komastes is 
equally distinct. The practice of the Olympic Victor in celebrating 
his victory by marching at the head of a Komos intoning the μέλος 
᾿Αρχιλόχου (vide supra), ὦ καλλίνικε χαῖρ᾽ ἄναξ Ηράκλεες implies the 
belief that Herakles, who was the first Olympic victor, himself led such 
a Komos. The comic Herakles is just this Komic Herakles. Rooted 
in the same conception, though with a natural refinement of the 
grosser elements in the Komos, was the cult of Herakles Mousagetes, 
for the Muses were a χορός singing ἐγκώμια of Gods and famous men 
(Theog. ad init.). Ἡρακλεῖ τῷ Μουσαγέτῃ Μηνόφιλος C. I. G. 5987.1 
M. Fulvius Nobilior erected at Rome a statue of Hercules Musarum, for 
“in Graecia cum esset imperator acceperat Heraclen Musagetem 
esse, id est comitem ducemque Musarum.” (Eumenius, de restaur. 
schol. 7; Suet. Aug. 29, etc. Cf. Ovid, Fasti 6, 799 1.) The very fre- 
quent representations in ancient art of Herakles entering Olympus in 
a triumphant Komos or feasting in company of the Muses or some 
other gods show him in the same light. The curious institution of the 
παράσιτοι of Herakles at Athens (Athen. 6, 26, p. 234 E; 6, 27, p. 235, 
quoting the Tetrapolis of Philochoros) implies the conception of him 
as a fellow-feaster, a Komastes. Usually, however, it was more con- 
venient to represent him as feasting or reclining at his ease alone; 
and this of course is an extremely common subject. 


y. Herakles and Zeus 


1. C.I. G. 2358 (Paros) rod Διὸς βασίλεως καὶ Ἡρακλέους Καλλινίκου. 
The association of Zeus Basileus and Herakles Kallinikos is also found 
on at least one vase (Panofka, Zeus Basileus, 1847). 

2. τοὺς δὲ ἄλλους [1.6. τῶν Γιγάντων] κεραυνοῖς Ζεὺς βαλὼν διέφθειρε. 
πάντας δὲ Ἡρακλῆς ἀπολλυμένους ἐτόξευσεν (Bibl. Apollod. 1, 6, 1-2). 
Herakles played almost the chief part in the war with the Giants, 
after which τὸν καλλίνικον μετὰ θεῶν ἐκώμασεν. Nike belongs especially 


1 Cf. Pausanias, 4, 31, 10, at Messana. 
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to Zeus and Herakles, as to Athena. Zeus conquering Titans and 
Giants is paralleled by Herakles conquering his uncouth enemies. 
Herakles is often in company with Athena, Nike, and Hebe on fourth 
century vases. Once Athena is called Ἡρακλέους κόρη. (P. Gardner, 
Cat. Gk. Vases in Ashmol. Mus.,n. 212, pl. 2). 

3. τρίται ἀνομένου: Ἡρακλεῖ és Kol[vicadoly ἀ(ρ)ὴν καυτός. rae 
αὐτᾶι ἁμέραι: Ἡρακλεῖ ||[és Kovi]oadov βοῦς: (Paton and Hicks, 
Inscr. of Cos. p. 90, n. 39; Ditt. 2, 618. καυτός is explained as porcus 
qui comburitur). This Herakles Konisalos is regarded by Nillson, 
Griech. Fest. p. 453, aS an ithyphallic marriage-god. (xovicados meant 
an indecent dance.) This is uncertain, but there is no doubt of the 
close connexion of Herakles with Hera and Juno, marriage-goddess. 
He appears to have been Hera’s consort at Argos.! The view has been 
taken that Hercules Genius and the Italian Juno are marriage-gods. 
This, so far as it can be made out, serves to emphasize the parallel 
with Zeus, the god of marriage and the husband of Hera. The evidence 
for Herakles’ being, if not definitely a god of marriage, at least in 
some sense γαμήλιος is convincing. Hence the inscription which the 
νεόγαμος wrote above his door. 

The most significant evidence, however, is found in the triumphal 
Entrance into Olympus of Herakles and his Marriage to Hebe. Both 
are favourite subjects of ancient art. There is a vase at Munich 
showing Herakles burning on the pyre, on which a woman (Ἀρεθοσα) 
pours water, while another (Πρεμνοσια) approaches carrying a hydria. 
Above, Athena conducts Herakles with his club in a quadriga to 
Olympus (Hpaxdns, A@nvaa). A laurel tree is growing behind the 
horses. Herakles is represented as young. (Monumenti, Institute of 
Rome, 4, pl. xli). A kelebe discovered at Bologna in 1879 shows 
Zeus offering a cup to Herakles, who is being received into Olympus. 
Athena stands between them. Behind Herakles is Hermes, behind 
Zeus, Apollo. (Monumenti, 11, pl. xix). A kalpis at Naples shows 
Herakles with cornucopia and club seated between Zeus, Athena, and 
Hermes, who are all standing. (Annali Dell’ Instituto Di Corresp. 
Arch. 1869, pl. 9, H. Ruvo). A krater at Bologna shows the apotheosis 
of Herakles. He is seated in a quadriga beside Hebe, both of them 


1 A. B. Cook, C. R., 20, nos, 7 and ὃ ‘ Who was the Wife of Zeus ?’ 
2 Reifferscheid in Roscher’s Lexikon, 2258 f. 
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garlanded, while Hermes leads the way. (Amnali, 1880, pl. N.). A 
black-figured vase shows three goddesses (Afevara, Ηεβε, Hepa) carry- 
ing garlands and advancing towards Herakles (Hepaxdes), who follows 
in his quadriga driven by IoAeos. Herakles is holding out a garland in 
his right hand. (Archaeol. Zeit. 1866, pl. 209, Vulci). On another 
vase Herakles is mounting a quadriga, driven by Nike, and preceded 
by a running Silenus. Above, we see Aphrodite, a doe and an Eros; 
beneath, the Hyades bearing water to quench the pyre. (Bolletino 
Napolitano, new series, III, pl. 14. Ruvo). A black-figured lekythos 
shows Herakles being led to Zeus by Athena and Hermes. ( Ἔφημ. 
᾽Αρχαιολ. 1890, suppl. pl. p. το, n. 3). Ona vase in the British Museum, 
Nike is seen receiving into Olympus Herakles followed by Zeus 
(Gerhard, Auserles. Vasenb. 143); and on another vase at Berlin 
Herakles is received into Olympus by Zeus, attended by Artemis, 
Athena, Apollo, Hebe, Poseidon, Hermes, Dionysos, Doris, Nereus 
and two Nereids. Herakles is between Athena and Apollo (Gerhard, 
146-147). Similarly a krater at Vienna represents Herakles being 
conducted into Olympus by Nike, who drives the quadriga, and 
Hermes, who follows (Laborde, Collection de Vases Grecs, I, pl. 73, 
74). For other instances one may consult Furtwangler in Roscher’s 
Lexikon, 2218f. Once the horses of the chariot are inscribed Avos 
(B. M. 567). Ovid refers to the scene in the Metamorphoses, 


quem pater omnipotens inter cava nubila raptum 
quadriugo curru radiantibus intulit astris. (9, 271-272) 


The marriage of Herakles to Hebe does not seem to be a favourite 
subject with the vase-painters, although they constantly associate the 
two. On the other hand literature, which in classical times does not 
say so much about the apotheosis as we might expect, has much to 
say about the Ἦβης Γάμος. It is in the Odyssey and Sappho, and later 
became a favourite subject in comedy. Asa matter of fact the apothe- 
osis and the marriage go together. 

The Greek conception of Herakles then is fairly evident. He is the 
victorious Son of Zeus (Διὸς Παῖς. Cf. Ζεὺς Πατήρ), who after a bitter 
struggle finally enters Olympus in triumph. This may seem too 
obvious to be worth repeating, but its very obviousness may blind us 
to its significance for minds steeped in the atmosphere of the Theogony 
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and the Prometheus Bound. The legends make Herakles the favourite 
son of Zeus and represent Hera as the enemy. Otherwise the parallel 
between Zeus as the Old King and Herakles as the Young King is 
worked out to the point when Herakles enters Olympus. Then, in- 
stead of the deposition of Zeus, follows an arrangement by which the 
newcomer is seated in glory by his father’s side. That, as we see 
from many evidences — Hittite sculptures will give us a parallel — was 
a possible, as it is clearly a natural, solution of the tension involved in 
the very existence of the trinity. It is an arrangement like that which 
Homer describes in speaking of Aigaion, 


Αὐγαίων᾽ ---- ὁ yap αὖτε βίην οὗ πατρὸς ἀμείνων — 
ὅς pa παρὰ Κρονίωνι καθέζετο κὐδεὶ γαίων. (A 404, 405) 


There we have even in Homer the persistent fancy of the son mightier 
than his father, the son who under different circumstances would dis- 
place his sire. Both the dethronement and the compromise are pos- 
sible ways of resolving the tension, and piety would come to lean more 
and more on the theory of accommodation. The thing to observe is 
that there is a tension to be resolved. It is so even in the case of 
Herakles. This appears from the Vinctus and what we know about 
the rest of the Prometheia. Prometheus says plainly that (1) Zeus 
will be undone by his own son, and (2) that he (Prometheus) will be 
released by a descendant of Jo. With these two pieces of information 
in his possession Zeus, one might suppose, must have felt a little 
nervous when a descendant of Io did finally bear him Herakles. It 
should be remembered that Zeus did not know what son was destined 
to overthrow him until Prometheus spoke, apparently after being re- 
leased by Herakles, who did so (if we accept the natural meaning of 
the words ἄκοντος Διός in P. V. 771) against the will of his father. 
Thus we see the full appropriateness of the part played by Herakles 
in the lost play. He is eminently fitted not merely to set free Prome- 
theus but also to act as an intercessor or intermediary between Prome- 
theus and Zeus. And we can reconcile the quotations, 


I. ἐχθροῦ πατρός μοι τοῦτο φίλτατον τέκνον (Ρ. 5. vi) 
2. τίς οὖν ὁ λύσων ἐστὶν ἄκοντος Διός; (Ρ. V. 771) 


3. οὐκ ἀέκητι Ζηνὸς ᾿Ολυμπίου ὑψιμέδοντος. (Theog. 520) 
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One may borrow a pertinent illustration from the ancient religion 
of Anatolia. It seems to be clearly made out that this religion practic- 
ally amounted to the worship of a Father God and a Son God, to- 
gether with a Divine Mother. The Hittite Father God has all the 
characteristics of the Baal of Tarsus, while the Hittite Son is identical 
with Sandan. Now the Greeks identified this Baal with Zeus, and 
Sandan with Herakles.1_ This shows that the natural tendency of the 
Greek mind was to look upon Herakles as par excellence the Son of 
Zeus. It is I think a real piece of evidence that a Greek, seeing, let 
us say, the procession-scene in the rock-sculptures at Boghaz-Keui, 
would naturally call the Father deity Zeus and the Young God Her- 
akles. It illuminates many similar scenes in Greek art where Zeus and 
Herakles appear together. If then we think of Herakles, at last re- 
ceived into Olympus as the beloved Son of Zeus and reconciled to 
Hera, in the spirit of that Hittite rock-sculpture where the Father, 
the Son, and the Mother meet in amity, we shall evidently be think- 
ing as the Greeks themselves did. And the more we reflect along these 
lines the better we appear to see why Herakles intercedes for Pro- 
metheus. 

One last point about Herakles. In freeing the Titan Prometheus 
he is following precedent. The Young King naturally appears as the 
Avenger of the Old King’s predecessor. Both Hesiod and Aeschylus 
mention the curse of the fallen old god. Zeus fulfils upon Kronos the 
curse of Ouranos. The anticipated successor of Zeus will fulfil upon 
him the curse of Kronos. Zeus set free the Hekatoncheires, who had 
been maltreated by Kronos, to aid him against his father. It is there- 
fore in accordance with precedent that Herakles should release Pro- 
metheus. Only now, instead of war, there follows the reconciliation 
which ends the ancient recurring strife between the Old and the Young 
Kings of Heaven. 


I. Tue Trrans 


The Chorus of Prometheus Solutus was composed of Titans (Arrian, 
Peripl. Pont. Eux., p. 19), and Prometheus himself is a Titan. The 
reason why they appear in the play is that they have been released 
by Zeus and are sympathetic with their brother. 


1 See Frazer, Adonis, Attis and Osiris, p. 48,n. 4; 50f.; 60; 78; 81. 
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1. Τιτῆνές θ᾽ ὑποταρτάριοι Κρόνον ἀμφὶς ἐόντες. (Theog. 851) 
2. λῦσε δὲ Ζεὺς ἄφθιτος Τιτᾶνας. (Pind. Pyth. 4, 518) 


We are reminded by (1) that Kronos was himself one of the Titans 
and was imprisoned in Tartaros along with them. 


ce ἵν’ ᾿Ιάπετός τε Kpdvos τε 
ἥμενοι οὔτ᾽ αὐγῇς Ὑπερίονος ἠελίοιο 
τέρποντ᾽ οὔτ᾽ ἀνέμοισι, βαθὺς δέ τε Τάρταρος ἀμφίς. (Θ 479) 
Of course it is not to be supposed that Kronos appears in the Chorus 
of the Solutus. 

The Titans represented, we might almost say symbolized, to the 
Greek mind the old order of things superseded by the reign of Zeus. 
Their ruler Kronos is the Old King in relation to Zeus, and that has 
moulded the conception of all the Titans.!. The proof of this is written 
all over Greek art and literature. But it seems worth recalling that 
there were always two, apparently contradictory, ways of regarding 
Kronos and the Titans. Usually in literature, and regularly in art, 
they are the representatives of lawlessness, violence, and a rude way 
of life. But then, on the other hand, the reign of Kronos is often 
represented as the Golden Age, full of peace and plenty and a virtuous 
simplicity. The contradiction need not trouble anybody; but when 
scholars, eager to justify the Zeus of the Prometheia, say that he 
brings in a better order of things, it is just as well to remember that it 
is the sympathetic view of the Titans which prevails in all we know 
of the trilogy. The beautiful lament of the Okeanides over τὰ πρὶν 
πελώρια marks this sympathy, which indeed is felt throughout the 
Vinctus. And it is difficult to imagine how it could have been lost in 
the Solutus, where Titans formed the Chorus, coming perhaps to ad- 
monish, but surely also to comfort Prometheus. 


J. PROMETHEUS AS THE OLD KING 


Prometheus is a Titan and may therefore on that ground be re- 
garded as in some sense an Old King. But there is much more par- 


1 It is possible that the word Τιτάν itself means ‘ King.’ See Solmsen, Indog. 
Forsch., 1912, XXX, 35, ἢ. 1, quoted by A. B. Cook, Zeus, I, p. 655, n. 2. 
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ticular evidence than that. A scholium on Soph. Oed. Col. 56 says 
that at the entrance to the shrine of Athena in the Akademeia, 


I. συντιμᾶται [ὁ Προμηθεὺς] τῇ ᾿Αθηνᾷ, καθάπερ ὁ Ἥφαιστος. καί 
ἐστιν αὐτοῦ παλαιὸν ἵδρυμα καὶ βωμὸς ἐν τῷ τεμένει τῆς θεοῦ. δείκνυται δὲ 
καὶ βάσις ἀρχαία κατὰ τὴν εἴσοδον, ἐν ἣ τοῦ τε Προμηθέως ἐστὶ τύπος καὶ 
τοῦ Ἡφαίστου. --- 


This part of the scholium is derived from Apollodoros. The scholiast 
proceeds, πεποίηται δέ, ὡς καὶ Λυσιμαχίδης φησίν, 6 μὲν Προμηθεὺς πρῶτος 
καὶ πρεσβύτερος ἐν δεξιᾷ σκῆπτρον ἔχων, ὁ δὲ Ἥφαιστος νέος καὶ δεύτερος" 
καὶ βωμὸς ἀμφοῖν κοινός ἐστιν ἐν τῇ βάσει ἀποτετυπωμένος. 
Here Prometheus is visibly the Old King with the Young King by his 
side. 
2. ἐν ᾿Ακαδημίᾳ ἐστὶ Προμηθέως βωμὸς καὶ θέουσιν ἀπ᾽ αὐτοῦ πρὸς τὴν 
πόλιν ἔχοντες καιομένας λαμπάδας. (Paus. I, 30, 2) 
3. θεῶν TIpopnfeds ἦν τις, ἀλλὰ τῶν πρώτων. (Babrius, Fab. 66) 
He is sometimes called θεός, sometimes and usually Τιτάν, some- 
times both. 


4. ὁ πυρφόρος θεὸς 
Τιτὰν Προμηθεύς (Soph. Ο. C. 55, 56) 
It is clear that Prometheus was quickly superseded in the cults by 
Hephaistos and ceased to be much regarded even in Athens. 
5. καὶ γίγνετ᾽ αὐτῷ λαμπάς, ἄλλο δ᾽ οὐδὲ ἐν 
ἀγαθόν (Menander, Frg. 535 Kock) 


But this makes it the more imperative to grasp the significance of their 
relation. 


K. HepnHaistos aS YOUNG KinG 


We have already seen part of the evidence. A good deal might be 
added. Hephaistos says in Prometheus Vinctus 30, 


I. τὸ συγγενές τοι δεινὸν ἥ θ᾽ ὁμιλία. 


This is explained by their relation to each other in the common cult 
at Athens. 


1 For the torch-race and its significance see Frazer on the passage in Pausanias. 
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2. Ἴστρος ἐν & τῶν ᾿Ατθίδων, εἰπὼν ws ἐν τῇ τῶν ᾿Απατουρίων ἑορτῇ 
᾿Αθηναίων οἱ καλλίστας στολὰς ἐνδεδυκότες, λαβόντες ἡμμένας λαμπάδας 
ἀπὸ τῆς ἑστίας, ὑμνοῦσι τὸν Ἥφαιστον θύοντες ὑπόμνημα τοῦ κατανοήσαντα 
τὴν χρείαν τοῦ πυρὸς διδάξαι τοὺς ἄλλους (Harpokr., s.v. λαμπάς). 


There is really very little difference between the claim made by Prome- 
theus in the Vinctus and the claim made for Hephaistos here. An 
unsophisticated mind would make no such distinction. 


3. (Hephaistos) ὃς μετ᾽ ᾿Αθηναίης γλαυκωπίδος ἀγλαὰ ἔργα 
ἀνθρώπους ἐδίδαξεν ἐπὶ χθονός, οἱ τὸ πάρος περ 
ἄντροις ναιετάασκον ἐν οὔρεσιν ἠύτε θῆρες. (Hymn to Heph. xx) 


This (if we leave out Athena) is precisely what Prometheus did for 
men (P. V. 436f.). Both claims may be regarded as true if we be- 
lieve that we are dealing with a μῦθος arising out of a common wor- 
ship. The Young King will naturally have the story told about him 
as well as about the Old King. 

The notion of Hephaistos as the Young King or Young God strikes 
us as a little incongruous. We are apt to think of him as an elderly 
bearded person with the air of a respectable workman. But the 
ancients did not always so think of him. He is represented as young 
ona coin of Populonia, for instance,! and he was young in the sculpture 
mentioned by the scholiast on Sophocles, the significance of which has 
already been discussed. That significance is of course very great not 
only in relation to Prometheus, but for the god himself, since this was 
a cult-image in one of the few genuine cults of Hephaistos in ancient 
Greece. Again, a favourite subject of the vase-painters is the trium- 
phant Entry of Hephaistos into Olympos; just as similar entries of 
Herakles and Dionysos are very favourite subjects with them. These 
Entries are, I think, usually explained in a quasi-historical way. Her- 
akles, it is said, and Dionysos and Hephaistos were not originally 
Olympian Gods; Herakles was at first a mere ‘ hero,’ Dionysos came 
from Thrace, Hephaistos perhaps from Lemnos; accordingly a kind 
of memory of this lingered in the belief that they were at some definite 
time formally introduced into Olympus. But who, one would like to 
know, were the original Olympians ? It seems a very difficult ques- 


1B. M. Cat., Italy, p. 5. 
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tion. The historical explanation appears to have quite an insufficient 
basis of knowledge. On the other hand to anyone carefully reading 
the Theogony, a document bearing in parts the most evident signs of 
antiquity, with every allowance for interpolation and ‘ writing-up’ 
the most authentic and authoritative statement of Greek doctrine 
about the Gods, it is clear that the really operative factor in Olympus 
is just such a trio of Father, Son, and Consort as we find in the religions 
of those ancient peoples who surrounded early Greece. We have 
Ouranos, Kronos, Gaia; followed by Kronos, Zeus, Rhea; followed 
by Zeus, Herakles . . . Hera. The Young King who succeeds Oura- 
nos will be Kronos or one of the Titans; the successor of Kronos will 
be Zeus or Poseidon. 1 mean, the fact that it is Kronos and not 
Enkelados who succeeds Ouranos, the fact that it is Zeus and not 
Poseidon who succeeds Kronos, are probably historical accidents. 
The names are nothing; the relation of Father, Son, and Consort is 
everything. So when we come to Zeus, we find that the Son is called 
now Apollo, now Dionysos, now Herakles, now Hephaistos. These 
no doubt were originally local names for the Son-God. This would 
explain the extraordinary similarity, indeed the fundamental identity, 
of the mythology of Apollo and Dionysos and Herakles. About 
Hephaistos we know very little. But what we do know is perfectly 
consistent with the assumption that he is a Son-God of the type we 
have been discussing. He is cast from Heaven by his Father for tak- 
ing the side of Hera (A 590). He enters Heaven in triumph. If he 
is usually represented as bearded and elderly, it is for the same reason 
that Herakles and Dionysos are often represented as bearded. In 
time the Young King becomes the King. Thus the grown Dionysos 
is apparently sometimes identified with Zeus himself. A scholium on 
Apollonios Rhodios (1, 977) says of δὲ δύο πρότερον εἶναι τοὺς Ka- 
Beipous, Δία τε πρεσβύτερον καὶ Διόνυσον νεώτερον ---- a sentence which 
inevitably reminds one of the sculpture in the Academy. 

What we may call the static conception of the Gods is largely an 
illusion due to the necessary limitations of art and to a different 
theology. Ancient Gods were not eternally fixed in an unchanging 
form and age. They changed, Plato complained, ‘like wizards.’ 
The ancient God grows and develops. The essence of his ritual was 
a celebration — usually in the form of some kind of mimetic dance — 
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of his whole life-history. Thus the μῦθος, which explains the ritual, 
usually tells what he suffered and achieved. The truth appears to be 
that the worshipper did not engage in the ritual with some fixed ideal 
picture of the God in his mind; the ritual itself would prevent that. 
If for instance he participated in a Dionysiac rite in which the story 
of the God’s birth and all his history until his final assumption into 
Olympus was enacted, it is clear that he must have thought of Diony- 
sos as first a baby and afterwards a youth anda man. Art, however, 
cannot represent the process of growth, but only stages in that process; 
while we, who possess the remains of ancient art but have lost the 
mental attitude of the ancient worshipper, are apt to think of Diony- 
sos as eternally young and beautiful. Yet even in ancient art he is not 
always so represented. In fact the type of the bearded Dionysos is 
normal in the early vases. Nor is the infant Dionysos unknown. It 
is clear that the ancient artist did not feel himself bound by any 
sacred, ideal, unchangeable form. In the same way we have a young 
and even an infant Zeus and a mature Zeus, a young Apollo and a 
bearded Apollo. And so we have a youthful Hephaistos and an elderly 
Hephaistos. It simply means that in the early part of his life-history 
he played the part of the θεὸς νεώτερος, the Divine Son, the Young 
King; and that he grew out of the part. Meantime, in relation to 
Prometheus in the particular Athenian cult we are considering, he is 
the Young King. 


L,. ATHENA AS CONSORT 


If Prometheus normally is the Old King and Hephaistos the Young 
King, it is natural to ask who is the Consort; for then we should have 
exactly such a trinity as we find in the case of Kronos—Zeus— Rhea 
and in the other cases we have observed. The suggestion that Athena 
may be the Consort in the Prometheus-Hephaistos complex has a 
startling appearance at first, because she is so predominantly the 
Virgin Goddess. Or perhaps it is not startling at all, since it is now 
recognized that, even if her virgin character be not a later refinement 
upon the original conception of her — and some think it is —, at any 
rate she was at a very early period identified with certain divinities, 
whose original character was not virginal. It is clear for instance that 
she was, up to a point and in certain aspects, identified with Ge at 
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Athens: the story of Erechtheus-Erichthonios shews this. We may 
therefore proceed at once with the evidence connecting her with 
Hephaistos and Prometheus. 


I. συντιμᾶται (ὁ Προμηθεὺς) τῇ ᾿Αθηνᾷ, καθάπερ ὁ Ἥφαιστος 
(Schol. Soph. Ο. C. 56. See above.) 


This establishes at any rate the existence of the trinity Prometheus- 
Hephaistos-Athena in the Akademeia. 


2. Ἡφαιστία: ’AOnva (Hesychius, s.v.) 


3. in templo Vulcani et Minervae quod ambo unum habebant 
Athenis (August. de civ. Dei, 18, 12), 


4. ὑπὲρ δὲ τὸν Kepapecxoy καὶ στοὰν τὴν καλουμένην βασίλειον ναός 
ἐστιν Ἡφαίστου: καὶ ὅτι μὲν ἄγαλμά οἱ παρέστηκεν ᾿Αθηνᾶς, οὐδὲν θαῦμα 
ἐποιούμην τὸν ἐπὶ ᾿Εριχθονίῳ ἐπιστάμενος λόγον" (Paus. I, 14, 6) 


The story to which Pausanias refers is related by ‘ Apollodoros’ 
(Bibl. 3, 14, 6) as follows, 


τοῦτον (τὸν ᾿Εριχθόνιον) of μὲν ‘Hdaicrov καὶ τῆς Kpavaod θυγατρὸς 
᾿Ατθίδος εἶναι λέγουσιν, οἱ δὲ Ἡφαίστου καὶ ᾿Αθηνᾶς, οὕτως. ᾿Αθηνᾶ 
παρεγένετο πρὸς Ἥφαιστον, ὅπλα κατασκευάσαι θέλουσα. ὁ δὲ ἔγκατα- 
λελειμμένος ὑπὸ ᾿Αφροδίτης εἰς ἐπιθυμίαν ὥλισθε τῆς ᾿Αθηνᾶς, καὶ διώκειν 
αὐτὴν ἤρξατο- ἡ δὲ ἔφευγεν. ὡς δὲ ἔγγὺς αὐτῆς ἔγένετο πολλῇ ἀνάγκῃ (ἦν 
γὰρ χωλός), ἐπειρᾶτο συνελθεῖν. ἡ δὲ ὡς σώφρων καὶ παρθένος οὖσα οὐκ 
ἠνέσχετο, ὁ δὲ ἀπεσπέρμηνεν εἰς τὸ σκέλος τῆς θεᾶς. ἐκείνη δὲ μυσαχθεῖσα 
ἐρίῳ ἀπομάξασα τὸν γόνον εἰς γῆν ἔρριψε, καὶ ᾿Εριχθόνιος γίνεται. 
This looks marvellously like an attempt to reconcile a tradition that 
Erichthonios was the son of Hephaistos and Athena with the belief 
in her virginity. In any case, as Apollodoros says, Erichthonios was 
their son, although in an abnormal way (οὕτως). 


5. Χαλκεῖα: ἑορτὴ ᾿Αθήνῃσι, & τινες ᾿λθήναια καλοῦσιν. . . ὕστερον 
δὲ ὑπὸ μόνων ἤγετο τῶν τεχνιτῶν, ὅτι Ἥφαιστος ἐν τῇ ᾿Αττικῇ χαλκὸν 
εἰργάσατο. ἔστι δὲ ἕνῃ καὶ νέᾳ τοῦ Πυανεψιῶνος, ἐν ἣ καὶ ἱέρειαι μετὰ τῶν 
ἀρρηφόρων τὸν πέπλον (the Peplos) διάζονται. . . Φανόδημος δέ φησιν 
οὐκ ᾿Αθηνᾷ ἄνεσθαι τὴν ἑορτήν, ἀλλ᾽ ᾿Ηφαίστῳ. 

(Suidas s.v. Cf. Harp. Εἰ. M.) 
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Plato describing primeval Attica says, 


ὃ ie : 
6. Ἥφαιστος δὲ κοινὴν καὶ ᾿Αθηνᾶ φύσιν ἔχοντες, ἅμα μὲν ἀδελφὴν ἐκ 
ταὐτοῦ πατρός, ἅμα δὲ φιλοσοφίᾳ φιλοτεχνίᾳ τε ἐπὶ τὰ αὐτὰ ἐλθόντες, οὕτω 
μίαν ἄμφω λῆξιν τήνδε τὴν χώραν εἰλήχατον ὡς οἰκείαν καὶ πρόσφορον 
ἀρετῇ καὶ φρονήσει πεφυκυῖαν. (Critias, 109¢) 


These passages clearly show that Athena could be regarded at Athens 
as intimately associated with Hephaistos and, in the Erichthonios 
story at least, definitely as his ‘consort.’ Let us now consider her 
relation to Prometheus. 

We have already noted that the birth of Athena was facilitated by 
a blow on the head of Zeus by Hephaistos or Prometheus. The alter- 
natives are interesting; but we learn more from a passage in the 
myth related by Protagoras in the Dialogue named after him. It has 
been suggested, with considerable probability, that the myth is de- 
rived more or less directly from a treatise of Protagoras περὶ τῆς ἐν 
ἀρχῇ καταστάσεως (Diog. Laert. 9, 55). In any case it should be re- 
membered that we are not dealing here with a historical record, but 
with a story embellished and adapted to a special purpose. Yet such 
a story is clearly best adapted to its special purpose when it least 
violates the current tradition; and the Greek habit was to respect the 
tradition as much as possible. It is therefore worth while to consider 
what Protagoras (or Plato) says, even if we cannot make any certain 
inference. 

The story is that Prometheus and Epimetheus were commissioned 
by the gods to assign suitable ‘ powers’ (δυνάμεις) to the animals 
(including men), who had just been created. Epimetheus used up his 
store of powers before he came to mankind, 


7. ἀπορίᾳ οὖν ἐχόμενος ὁ ἸΠρομηθεύς, ἥντινα σωτηρίαν τῷ ἀνθρώπῳ εὕροι, 
κλέπτει Ἡφαίστου καὶ ᾿Αθηνᾶς τὴν ἔντεχνον σοφίαν σὺν πυρί --- ἀμήχανον 
yap ἦν ἄνευ πυρὸς αὐτὴν κτητήν τῳ ἢ χρησίμην γενέσθαι --- καὶ οὕτω δὴ 
δωρεῖται ἀνθρώπῳ. τὴν μὲν οὖν περὶ τὸν βίον σοφίαν ἄνθρωπος ταὐτῃ 
ἔσχεν, τὴν δὲ πολιτικὴν οὐκ εἶχεν: ἦν γὰρ παρὰ τῷ Διί: τῷ δὲ Προμηθεῖ εἰς 
μὲν τὴν ἀκρόπολιν τὴν τοῦ Διὸς οἴκησιν οὐκέτι ἐνεχώρει εἰσελθεῖν: πρὸς δὲ 
καὶ αἱ Διὸς φυλακαὶ φοβεραὶ ἦσαν. εἰς δὲ τὸ τῆς ᾿Αθηνᾶς καὶ ᾿Ηφαίστου 
οἴκημα τὸ κοινόν, ἐν ᾧ ἐφιλοτεχνείτην, λαθὼν εἰσέρχεται, καὶ κλέψας τήν τε 
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ἔμπυρον τέχνην τὴν τοῦ Ἡφαίστου καὶ τὴν ἄλλην THY τῆς ᾿Αθηνᾶς δίδωσιν 
ἀνθρώπῳ, καὶ ἐκ τούτου εὐπορία μὲν ἀνθρώπῳ τοῦ βίου γίγνεται, Ἰ]Ιρομηθέα 
δὲ δι’ ᾿Επιμηθέα ὕστερον, ἧπερ λέγεται, κλοπῆς δίκη μετῆλθεν. 

(Prot. 32τς-3228) 


The first thing to remark about this is that it is not from Zeus that 
fire is here said to have been stolen by Prometheus. The current view, 
however, was that Prometheus stole the fire from Zeus or, more 
vaguely, from heaven, 


8. κρύψε (Ζεὺς) δὲ πῦρ: τὸ μὲν αὖτις ἐὺς πάις ᾿Ιαπετοῖο 
ἔκλεψ᾽ ἀνθρώποισι Διὸς πάρα μητιόεντος 
ἐν κοΐλῳ νάρθηκι λαθὼν Δία τερπικέραυνον. (Hes. O. D. 50-52) 


9. devenit ad Iovis ignem; quo deminuto etc. 
(Hyg. poet. astr. 2, 15) 


to. ferula ignem de caelo subripuisse, etc. (Servius im Verg. ecl. 6, 42) 


11. raptor per ferulam ignis divini. (Acron in Hor. C. 2, 13, 37) 
12. post ignem aetheria domo 
subductum. (Hor. Od. I, 3, 29-30) 
13. ignem, 
quem summa caeli raptum de parte Prometheus 
donavit terris. (Juv. Sat. xv. 83-85) 


Diodorus (5, 67) says that fire, according to some mythographers, was 
stolen by Prometheus ‘ from the gods.’ Others say it was stolen from 
Lemnos, and in particular from Mount Mosychlos in Lemnos. Thus 
Cicero speaks of the furtum Lemnium (Tusc. Disp. 11, 10). Another 
version of the story represents the fire as having been secretly with- 
drawn from the sun. 

14. Prometheus [Iapeti et Clymenes filiug] post factos a se homines dicitur 


auxilio Minervae caelum ascendisse: et adhibita facula ad rotam Solis 
ignem furatus, quem hominibus indicavit. (Serv. in Verg. ecl. 6, 42) 


A similar statement occurs more than once elsewhere (see A. B. Cook, 
Zeus, I, p. 324). 

It has been thought that in the Prometheus Solutus, Aeschylus spoke 
of fire as stolen from Lemnos; but this remains a conjecture. He does 
not so speak in the Vinctus, where Kratos addressing Hephaistos says, 
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15. τὸ σὸν yap ἄνθος, παντέχνου πυρὸς σέλας, 
θνητοῖσι κλέψας ὥπασεν" (7-8) 


Compare the passage (1) from the Protagoras, κλέπτει Ηφαίστου . . . 
τὴν ἔντεχνον σοφίαν σὺν πυρί --- κλέψας τήν τε ἔμπυρον τέχνην τὴν TOD 
Ἡφαίστου. 

The similarity in the language of these passages suggests that the 
later writer is working on the same form of the myth as Aeschylus. 
Both writers at any rate agree that the fire was stolen from Hephais- 
tos. But can we go any further ? Is there plausibility in the sugges- 
tion that we are here dealing with the Athenian form of the myth con- 
nected with the joint worship of Prometheus and Hephaistos in the 
Akademeia ? It seems natural, and almost inevitable, that there 
should be an Athenian story connected with this cult, and, if we grant 
that, we may be led to suspect that Aeschylus made use of the local 
myth, especially if we believe that the Purphoros dealt with the in- 
stitution of the torch-race. In the absence of evidence conjecture is 
idle. Only, the present writer confesses to a strong impression (1) that 
the story related by Protagoras is substantially the Athenian myth, 
allowing for the circumstance that in the Protagoras the scene of the 
theft is apparently Olympus, since man has not yet been created; and 
(2) that Aeschylus founded his trilogy on this myth. On this supposi- 
tion it is interesting to note the Διὸς φυλακαὶ φοβεραί in Plato; these 
must be the Kratos and Bia of the Prometheus Vinctus. Protagoras 
says that the theft was made from the ‘ common house ’ of Hephaistos 
and Athena; the inference from this would be that Athena was defi- 
nitely regarded as sharing the temple of Prometheus-Hephaistos. We 
may recall the words of the Sophoclean scholium, συντιμᾶται (ὁ Προ- 
μηθεύς) τῇ ᾿Αθηνᾷ, καθάπερ ὁ Ἥφαιστος. καὶ ἔστιν αὐτοῦ παλαιὸν ἵδρυμα 
καὶ βωμὸς ἐν τῷ τεμένει τῆς θεοῦ. 


16. λαμπαδηδρομίαι δὲ γίνονται τρεῖς ἐν τῷ Κεραμεικῷ, ᾿Αθηνᾶς 
Ἡφαίστου ἸΠΤρομηθέως. (Schol. Ar. Ran. 131) 

17. τρεῖς ἄγουσιν ᾿Αθηναῖοι ἑορτὰς λαμπάδας, Παναθηναίοις καὶ 
᾿ἩἩφαιστείοις καὶ ἸΠΤρομηθείοις. (Harpokr., s.v. λαμπάς) 

18. ἐν ᾿Ακαδημίᾳ ἐστὶ Προμηθέως βωμὸς καὶ θέουσιν ἀπ᾽ αὐτοῦ πρὸς τὴν 
πόλιν ἔχοντες καιομένας λαμπάδας. (Paus. 1, 30, 2) 
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It is usually inferred from this that the altar of Prometheus in the 
Akademeia was the starting point of the torch-races in the Panathenaia, 
the Hephaistia, and the Prometheia. 

19. γαμηλία' ἡ és τοὺς φράτορας éyypady ἔνιοι δὲ THY θυσίαν οὕτω 
φασὶ λέγεσθαι τὴν ὑπὲρ τῶν μελλόντων γαμεῖν ἡνωμένην (γινομένην 1) τοῖς 
ἐν τῷ δήμῳ (sic): καὶ οὗτοι ἤγοντο λαμπαδοδρομίαν τὴν ἑορτὴν τῷ τε 
Προμηθεῖ καὶ τῷ Ἡφαίστῳ καὶ τῷ Πανὶ τοῦτον τὸν τρόπον᾽ οἱ ἔφηβοι 
ἀλειψάμενοι παρὰ τοῦ γυμνασιάρχου κατὰ διαδοχὴν τρέχοντες ἥπτοντο τὸν 
βωμόν: καὶ ὁ πρῶτος ἅψας ἐνίκα καὶ ἡ τούτου φυλή. 

(Patmian schol. Dem. 57-43, Bull. Corr. Hell. I, p. 11) 


Compare with this K (2). The Gamelia was part of the ceremonies per- 
formed in the A patouria and was therefore part of the ritual of Athena. 
The details are too scanty and too obscure to permit us to make any 
certain inference; but we can say that here again we have the associa- 
tion Prometheus-Hephaistos-Athena, and this in a rite performed in 
behalf of those about to marry. 


M. CoNcLUSION 


We are left at last in some uncertainty about the general bearing 
of the evidence and in the deepest uncertainty about many of the 
details. The character of the material for a judgement is such as to 
make every interpretation somewhat hypothetical. Yet it is possible 
to hope that something has been gained by the discussion. It has at 
least kept steadily in view the point with which the poet of the Prome- 
theia is chiefly concerned, namely the relation between the King of 
the Gods and his possible successor — the Contest, as I have called it, 
between the Old King and the New. The terminology may be thought 
unsatisfactory, but what it is meant to describe is true. The idea of 
such a contest among the gods was perfectly familiar to the Greek 
mind. Clearly it was much in the mind of Aeschylus. It reveals itself 
in the Agamemnon (see E1) and the Eumenides as well as in the 
Prometheia. The concluding part of the Eumenides is particularly 
interesting when we raise the question how the Prometheia ended. 
The circumstances are remarkably similar. The outcry of the Furies 
against the over-riding by the ‘younger gotls’ of the ancient divine 
order exactly expresses the complaint of Prometheus. Both they and 
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Prometheus belong to that earlier régime; and there are certain other 
points of comparison. Moreover it seems to be now pretty generally 
conceded that the Purphoros dramatized the institution of the torch- 
race from the altar of Prometheus, who in fact is called 6 πυρφόρος 
θεός by Sophocles. If we may assume that, the parallel with the 
Eumenides becomes at once more complete, since the close of the 
Eumenides represents the foundation of the Panathenaia. That was 
conclusively shown by W. G. Headlam; and his proof is perhaps an 
additional argument in favour of the current view regarding the 
Purphoros. 

Now in the Eumenides the Furies undergo a sudden revulsion of 
feeling, withdraw their plea, and are reconciled to the younger gods 
against whom they have been so vehemently declaiming. We might 
infer from this that Prometheus also in the end admitted that he had 
erred and became reconciled to Zeus. Nearly all scholars have taken 
this view, because on any other assumption it is extremely hard to see 
how the trilogy could be brought to an end that would not outrage 
Aeschylean theology. 

But the parallel with the Ewmenides may be pushed too far. To the 
modern reader it seems (to put it plainly) that the Furies are in the 
wrong while Prometheus is in the right. And this makes all the dif- 
ference in the world. We must of course, if we are to understand the 
Prometheia aright, occupy the ancient, not the modern point of view; 
and it is argued that to the ancient mind Prometheus was wrong in 
helping mankind against the will of Zeus, and was therefore justly 
punished. That argument appears to need investigating. 

Let us consider first the ἁμαρτία with which Prometheus was charged 
and to which he himself pleads guilty (ἑκὼν ἑκὼν ἥμαρτον, οὐκ ἀρνήσο- 
μαι 266). It isa case of theft (κλοπή. Cf. Protagoras in Plato κλοπῆς 
δίκη μετῆλθεν 1, 7). Technically Prometheus was guilty. Now his 
whole story belongs to a stage of thought which we are justified in 
calling primitive. We have to consider the attitude of the primitive 
mind to law and to a legal offence. The absolutely primitive mind (if 
such a thing could exist) is concerned purely with the fact, not at all 
with the motive. Now although the absolutely primitive mind is 
hypothetical, there is no doubt that the progress of law has been from 
a state of mind which takes less, to a state of mind which takes more, 
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account of motive in the commission of a legal offence. The history 
of the law of homicide provides an excellent illustration of this change. 
The notion of bloodguiltiness had originally nothing to do with the 
question of motive or indeed with morality at all. You might contract 
the guilt of bloodshed by accident. In the Eumenides the Furies 
argue that Orestes is guilty of murder because in fact he killed his 
mother, and that the plea of justification is irrelevant. That was the 
primitive view. Greek morality challenged and overthrew it, but we 
should remember that the process took time. It was an immense 
step in human progress. We can see that Aeschylus is intensely in- 
terested in it. It was perhaps more of a living issue to him than we 
quite realise. The idea of sin as a stain or infection which one may 
acquire or inherit like a disease is to be met everywhere in him, and 
we may suspect that it lingered — even if only as a τριγέρων μῦθος --- 
in many minds about him. Even in much later times it is possible 
that the disturbing effect upon the popular mind of Hippolytus’ 
words, ἡ γλῶσσ᾽ ὀμώμοχ᾽, ἡ δὲ φρὴν ἀνώμοτος, was due to a lingering 
prejudice that, even if one were tricked into an oath, one was still 
somehow bound by it. That was the primitive view; it is still the 
‘romantic’ view. It is not the view of Aeschylus. He raises the 
question of justification. He takes the extreme case of Orestes, who 
killed his mother, and states sympathetically the arguments for his 
acquittal. He is against the Furies with their thirst for vengeance, 
for everlasting torture of the prisoner. And there is no question 
whatever that he carried his audience with him. 

In the Vinctus Prometheus admits the ἁμάρτημα, but pleads justi- 
fication. We also know that in the end Zeus and Prometheus were 
somehow reconciled, as in the Eumenides the Furies and Athena are 
reconciled. The analogy, so far as it goes, rather suggests that the 
justification of Prometheus, so magnificently claimed in the Vinctus, 
was in fact established in the end — at least up to a point fairly satis- 
factory even to the modern sense of justice. And this view appears 
to be supported by the words of Hyginus in telling the story of Pro- 
metheus: Thetidi Nereidi fatum fuit, qui ex ea natus esset, fortiorem 
fore quam patrem. Hoc praeter Prometheum cum sciret nemo, et 
Iuppiter vellet cum ea concumbere, Prometheus Iovi pollicetur, se 
eum praemoniturum si se vinculis liberasset. Itaque fide data monet 
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Iovem ne cum Thetide concumberet, ne, si fortior nasceretur, Jovem 
de regno deiceret, quemadmodum et ipse Saturno fecerat. Itaque 
datur Thetis in coniugium Peleo, Aeaci filio, et mittitur Hercules, ut 
aquilam interficiat, quae eius cor exedebat; eaque interfecta Prome- 
theus post triginta annos de monte Caucaso est solutus (Fab. 54). 
Here there is mention of a pledge (fides data) given by Zeus to Prome- 
theus. The knot is untied by a compromise honourable at least to 
Prometheus. 

That at any rate would be the Greek view. If it seems a little dis- 
appointing to us, we had better consider if our disappointment be not 
due to a misapprehension. Certainly we do not want Prometheus to 
compromise with the Zeus of the Vinctus. But the Zeus of the Solutus 
is not the Zeus of the Vinctus. Neither is the Prometheus of the later 
play the Prometheus of the earlier. The interval of 30,000 years has 
profoundly altered the character of both. In the case of Zeus this 
change has found expression in the setting free of Kronos and the 
Titans. Pindar, the contemporary of Aeschylus, says: λῦσε δὲ Ζεὺς 
ἄφθιτος Τιτᾶνας" ἐν δὲ χρόνῳ μεταβολαὶ λήξαντος odpov (Pyth. iv, 518). 
Zeus has learnt moderation in the punishments he inflicts and even 
compassion — qualities in which the god of the Vinctus is singularly 
deficient. That Aeschylus wished to emphasize this moral revolu- 
tion appears certain from the introduction of a Chorus of released 
Titans in the Solutus. They were living evidence, which Prometheus 
could not reject, that Zeus was after all capable of a certain generosity. 

But there are deeper issues involved, and in discussing them I think 
we touch the heart of the problem. We have studied with some mi- 
nuteness the religious background of the trilogy. We have seen with 
what sort of matter — the feuds of the gods — Aeschylus had to deal. 
Behind the immediate question which divides Zeus and Prometheus, 
who is to be the next King of the Gods, rises the larger question of the 
respective values of the old and the new régime, the rule of the Titans 
and the rule of Zeus. Prometheus, although at first he had sided with 
Zeus against his brethren, in the Vinctus has definitely ranged him- 
self on the side of the Titans. Now to the Greek mind, and perhaps 
more particularly to the Athenian mind, the Titans stood for some- 
thing very definite. They were the forces of lawlessness, ἀναρχία. 
The service of Zeus was to introduce law and order into the govern- 
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ment of the universe. It is easy for us to admit the truth of this in 
words; it is not easy to realize the intensity of Greek emotion about 
it. In the centuries between us and ancient Hellas the balance of 
material power has shifted. The advantage of force is now with Civi- 
lization and not with Barbarism; at least we have grown up in that 
belief. Accordingly we have acquired the habit of regarding the 
Barbarian with toleration and even a certain admiration, more or less 
sincere, for his picturesqueness and naturalness. That is because we 
no longer fear him. (Our confidence has been qualified of late). The 
ancient Greek was not insensible to the romantic attraction of Bar- 
barism. But he was in constant and deadly peril from it, and there- 
fore in acute fear of it. So he came to attach what seems to us an 
excessive value to the virtues in which the Barbarian is specially de- 
ficient — self-control and respect for the law. Hellenism is the cor- 
relative of Barbarism. It was in contact with the Barbarian, Thucy- 
dides tells us, that Hellenism first became conscious of itself. Liberty 
(ἐλευθερία), according to the Greek maxim, is the Reign of Law, and 
Hellenism is based on Eleutheria. In Greek religion the Titans rep- 
resented, at least to reflective minds, the spirit of lawlessness; they 
were the Barbarians of the divine world. Zeus on the other hand 
represented the Reign of Law— θεὸς δὲ ὁ θεῶν Ζεὺς ἐν νόμοις 
βασιλεύων (Plato, Crit. ad fin.). Not only Plato but Aeschylus 
speaks like this. Zeus may have been relentless enough at first, but 
he did at least check the anarchy of the Titans and establish a Law. 
Hence Greek sympathy is with Zeus, because Greek sympathy is with 
the Law. Democritus says, 


Ὁ νόμος βούλεται μὲν εὐεργετεῖν βίον ἀνθρώπων, δύναται δέ, ὅταν αὐτοὶ 
βούλωνται πάσχειν eb: τοῖς γὰρ πειθομένοισι τὴν ἰδίην ἀρετὴν ἐνδείκνυται. 


(Gn. 139) 


This magnificent saying may be taken as the justification of Zeus. 
His design is to benefit man by teaching him the habit of obedience to 
the Law, since it is only through such obedience that he acquires 
ἀρετή. If the lesson is painful, why, we must remember that to suffer 
ἧς to learn, that wisdom comes by suffering. All this is characteristic 
not merely of Aeschylus, but of Greek morality. We become good 
by doing good things, and that is not easy, at least at first. Thus 
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understood, the design of Zeus may honestly be regarded as some- 
thing higher and in the long run more beneficial to man himself than 
the hasty generosity of Prometheus. 
The expression used by Aeschylus for the design or system of Zeus is 
Διὸς ἁρμονία, 
οὔπως 
τὰν Διὸς ἁρμονίαν θνατῶν παρεξίασι βουλαί. (550-551) 


The word ἁρμονία is used of tuning a lyre or stringing a bow. It is 
the word employed by Herakleitos to describe the tension of opposites 
which is so important an idea in his conception of the universe. He 
describes this tension as παλίντονος ἁρμονίη ὅκωσπερ τόξου καὶ λύρης 
(Frg. 46, 56 Burnet). The Διὸς ἁρμονία seems best understood along 
a similar line of thought. It is the ‘attunement of Zeus,’ who is like 
a musician keying up, each to its proper pitch, the various strings, 
which will then combine to produce the μέλος. The first thing that 
Zeus did on becoming King of the gods was to assign to each his own 
province, 
εὐθὺς δαίμοσιν νέμει γέρα 
ἄλλοισιν ἄλλα, καὶ διεστοιχίζετο 
ἀρχήν. (P. V. 229-231) 


Later in the play Prometheus, somewhat inconsistently, asserts that 
it was he himself who really did this, 


καίτοι θεοῖσι τοῖς νέοις τούτοις γέρα 
τίς ἄλλος ἢ "γὼ παντελῶς διώρισεν; (439-440) 


But the fact that Zeus may have acted under advice does not affect 
the significance of his action. The significance lies in this, that Zeus 
once for all put a stop to the ἀναρχία and ἀνομία of the Titans. He 
acted exactly like an ancient νομοθέτης --- like Lycurgus or Solon — 
dealing with anarchical conditions. He defined for everyone his 
function and privileges in the community. In this way he created 
law as contrasted with mere custom. 

In Prometheus Vinctus the harshness of the new law is emphasized, 
but this has a clear dramatic value. In the Eumenides it is ancient 
custom that seems hateful. Like Prometheus and the Oceanides, the 
Furies belong to the old order of things and denounce the injustice of 
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the ‘ younger gods.’ It is evident that the two sides have different 
notions of what justice is. The Furies have their interpretation of 
the rule δράσαντι παθεῖν, and Zeus and Apollo and Athena have theirs. 
There is an interesting debate between Apollo and the Furies on a 
point which, as we have seen, has its bearing upon the Prometheia, 


Xo. πατρὸς προτιμᾶ Zevs μόρον τῷ σῷ λόγῳ: 
αὐτὸς δ᾽ ἔδησε πατέρα πρεσβύτην Κρόνον. 
πῶς ταῦτα τούτοις οὐκ ἐναντίως λέγεις; 
ὑμᾶς δ᾽ ἀκούειν ταῦτ᾽ ἔγὼ μαρτύρομαι. 

Απ. ὦ παντομισῆ κνώδαλα, στύγη θεῶν, 
πέδαι μὲν ἂν λυθεῖεν, ἔστι τοῦδ᾽ ἄκος, 
καὶ κάρτα πολλὴ μηχάνη λυτήριος" 
ἀνδρὸς δ᾽ ἐπειδὰν αἷμ᾽ ἀνασπάσῃ κόνις 
ἢ ; ar an ΣΤ 
ἅπαξ θανόντος, οὔτις ἔστ᾽ ἀνάστασις. 
τούτων ἐπῳδὰς οὐκ ἐποίησεν πατὴρ 

- tf A ae Ψ . Des , , 
οὑμός, τὰ δ᾽ ἄλλα πάντ᾽ ἄνω τε καὶ κάτω 
στρέφων τίθησιν οὐδὲν ἀσθμαίνων μένει. (640-651) 


In the Solutus, as we saw, Zeus has already released his father. His 
judgements, however harsh they appear, are not capricious. Aesch- 
lus, pondering on the mystery, evidently convinced himself that 
justice was in the long run always done. Even in the case of Io, 


τίν᾽ ἂν θεῶν ἐνδικωτέροισιν 


κεκλοίμαν εὐλόγως ἐπ᾽ ἔργοις; (Suppl. 590-5901) 

The conflict between Zeus and Prometheus is the conflict between 
Justice and Pity embodied in two superhuman wills. The problem in 
the trilogy is to reconcile these virtues. If the compromise suggested 
in our vague notices of the Solwtus appears unsatisfactory, it will 
chasten us to remember that it is exactly the problem that we are 
now with tears and blood trying to solve. We may respond, as 
Aeschylus manifestly did, to the appeal of both Law and Compassion. 
But in our hearts the voice of Pity will always, one expects, find the 
quicker response; and we can sympathise with Prometheus all the 
more because in the end he had, like any man, to give up a little of 
his desire. 


